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Wunrhzk this opinion, ſo long nd 0 0 
widel y propagated, had its ws | from truth and 


nature, or fron? accident and „ W it 
be decreed by the authority of reaſon, or the tyranny 
of ignorance, that of all the candidates for literary _ 
praiſe, the unhappy lexicographer holds the loweſt place, 
neither vanity nor intereſt incited me to enquire. It 
appeared that the province allotted me was of all the 
regions of learning generally confeſſed to be the leaft 
delightful, that it was believed to produce neither 
fruits nor flowers, and that after a lang and laborious 
cultivation, not even the barren laurel had been found 
upon it. 


. 


Er on this Province , my Lord |, I enter'd with the 
eMling hope, that as was Jo it it ei 132 
be ſafe. 1 was drawni' for- 
em 1 ment, which, tho* not ſplen 
d which tho? it could not Men! 
bez! it innocent; Which would aon ds pe en. 
gage me in ho contention, or throw in'my way ry 
temptation to diſturb the quiet of others by cenſure, 


+; 


ar my 2 flattery. Yit IN 1901727 , 76005 Ao 


90 yerm Tud nine lo withe 
nb "read indeed ef times, in which prin 5 u 


Aileen thought it part of their honour” to a 10 
the i improvement of their native tonggues, 2 | hick- 


5 dictionari ries were written under the pgotection of great- 


. nels. 


1361 


neſs. To the patrons of en undertakings, Iwillingly 


paid the 1 Ame ent, they, who were thus 
ſolicitous for the of their language, had rea- 

N ſon to expect that their actions would be celebrated by 
1 el and that the eloquence which they promoted 
„ employed in their praiſe. But I conſidered 

ſuch acts of beneficence 28 prodigies, recorded rather 

to raiſe wonder than expectation 3. and content with the 
ms that ſtipulated, had not ſuffered my ima. 
Lure to: flatter me with: any other encouragement, 
whe v1 found that my deſign had been thought by your 
L of importance ſufficient to attract your fa- 


VOUT. 


1 * 9 


1175 4 


2 00 4 Ae diſtinction can be rated 

among the happy incidents of life, I am not yet abi 

Pe, err rr. effect has been to make me 

anxious left it ſnauld fix the attention of the public 

too much upon me, and as it once happened to an 

epic poet of France, by raiſing the reputation of the 

1 _ attempt; obſtruct the reception of the work. 4 imagint 

| what the world will expect from a ſcheme, proſecuted 
under our Lordſhip's influence, and I know that e 

pectation, when her wings are once expanded, eaſiſ 7 
| er er which performance never will attain, 
and when ſhe has mounted the ſummit of in 
Jeri n n 29012 in 
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it, I here lay before your Lordſhip the plan of my-u un- 

dertaking, that more may not be demanded than I in- 
tend, and that before it is too far advanced to be 
thrown into a new method, I may: be advertiſed of its 
defects or ſuperfluities. Such ir OIIT atio 8 1 may juſtly | 
hope from the emulation with which thoſe who deſire 
the praiſe of elegance and diſcernment muſt contend in 
the promotion of a deſign that you, my Lord, have not 
thought unworthy to ſhare * attention n with treaties 
and with wars. 


Ix the firſt attempt to methodiſe my ideas, I Gon 
a difficulty which extended itſelf to the whole work. 
It was not eaſy to determine by what rule of diſtinctior 
the words of this dictionary were to be choſen. 
chief intent of it is 4 ertain 
meaning of the Englith Atom; alt th. M Oe eee 
nothing more than er languege fr wonfaliredfo 
far as it is our own; that the words and phraſes uſed in 
the general intercourſe of life, or found in the works 
of thoſe whom we commonly ſtile polite -writers, be 
ſelected, without including the terms of particular pro- 


feſſions, ſince, N e eee e — = 


are generally derived from « nations, and are very 
often theſame n this part of the world. 
This is perhaps the exact and pure idea of a tical 


dictionary; but in 3 2 arts, naked 


0 | {ſcience 


Po — 

ſcience is 050 delicate for the purpoſes of life. The 
value of a work muſt be eſtimated by its uſe : It is not 
enough that a dictionary delights the critic, unleſs at 
the fame time it inſtructs the learner ; as it is to little 
purpoſe, that an engine amuſes the philoſopher by the 
ſubtilty of its mechaniſm, if it requires ſo much 
knowledge in its —_— as to be of no advantage 


to the common wor 


Tur title which I — to my * has king con- 


veyed a very miſcellaneous idea, and they that take a 


dictionary into their hands have been accuſtomed to 
expect from it, a ſolution of almoſt every difficulty. 
If foreign words therefore were rejected, it could be 
little regarded, except by critics, or thoſe who aſpire to 
_ criticiſm; and however it might enlighten thoſethatwrite, 
would be all darkneſs to thera that only read. The un- 
learned much oftner conſult their dictionaries, for the 
meaning of words, than for their ſtructures or formations; 
and the words chat moſt want explanation, are gene- 
rally terms of art, which therefore experience has 
taught my predeceſſors to ſpread with a kind of pom- 
"m luxuriance over their bee 


»., 


Tus nen been of "TY indeed, rejected terms 
of ſcience in their firſt eſſay, but found afterwards a 
— pe: relaxing the rigour of their determination; 


10 not naturalize them at once by 


A on at, > Fee them oy * to ſettle them- 
| ſelves | 


0 1 

ſelves among the natives, with little oppoſition, and it 
would ſurely be no proof of judgment to imitate them 
in an error which they have now retracted, and de- 
kin the book of its chief uſe agen how: e ** 


inctions. 


Or ſuch. words ER wg all are not 3 de 
"conſidered as parts of our language, for ſome of them 
are naturalized and incorporated, but others {till con- 
tinue aliens, and are rather auxiliaries: than ſubjects. 
This naturalization. is produced either by an admiſſion 
into common ſpeech i in ſome 3 ſignification, . 
which is the acquiſition of a kind of property among us, 

as we ſay the zenith of advancement, the meridian of life, 
the gs nj of neighbouring eyes; or it is the conſe 
quence xture and frequent uſe, by w 
the ear is 5 25 to the ſound of words till their 
original is forgotten, as in egwazor, ſatellites; or of 
the change of a foreign to an Engliſh termination, and 
2 conformity to the laws of the ſpeech into which _— 


are adopted, as in CategarY, ae fame 
Or thoſe * yet contiaue in Þ te Nate of «cm 


and have made no approaches towards aſſimilation, 
ſome - ſeem. neceſſary to be 'retained, becauſe the 
8 of the dictionary will expect to find them. 
Such are many words in the common law; as _ 
habeas con pus, premunine, niſi pris: eb are . err | 
terms of Spopronerial divinity,  a9Wypo/ 


+ Milton, 


62] 
phyſick, as the names of diſcaſes ; and in general all 


terms which can be ſound in books" not Written pro- 


fe ſſedly upon particular arts, or can be ſuppoſed ne- 
ceflary to thoſe who do not regularly ſtudy them. 
Thus when a reader not ſkilled in 2 e in 
12855 K. this line, e X14 


1 | Pining arophy, : 
„ eee _ En. . peſtilence. 

be will with equal expectation look into his dictionary 
for the word maruſmusr, as for atrophy, or Peftilente, 
and will have reaſon to complain if he does not find i it, 
12 el berecuy to the completion! of! a dieler) 

| Geben d not merely for critics but for popular uſe; that 
1 fhould compriſe, in ſome degree, the peculiar words 
of every profeſſion; that the terms of war and navi- 

| gation. ſhould be inſerted fo far as they can be required 
by readers of travels, and of hiſtory; and thoſe of law, 
merchandiſe and mechanical trades, fo far as they can 
be fy ypoſec xd ufeful in the occurrences of common. life: 


en e "Oy Noweres, to be nee diltinction 


„ between the different claſſes of words, and 
therefore it will be proper to print thoſe which are 
incorporated into the language in the uſual character, 
and thoſe which are Rill to be conſidered as foreign, in 
the LE nie 

6 S 0 


ANOTHER 


PP * 


[8] 


1 Jp may ariſe, with . to — 
pellatives, or the names of ſpecies, It ſeems of no great 
uſe to ſet down. the words hor/e,. dug, cat, willow, 
aller, daſy, roſe, and a thouſand others, of which it 
will be hard to give an explanation. not. more ob- 
ſcure than the word itſelf. Vet it is to be conſidered, 
that if the names of animals be inſerted, we muſt 1 
mit thoſe which are more known, as well as thoſe with 
which we are, by accident, leſs acquainted ; and if 
they are all rejected, how will the reader be relieved 
from difficulties produced by alluſions to the crocodile, 
the cameleon, the ichneumon, and the hyzna ? If 
no plants are to be mentioned, the moſt pleaſing part 
of nature will be excluded, and many beautiful. epi- 
thets be unexplained. If anly thoſe. 5 3 "* 
known are to be mentioned, who ſhall fix the limits 
of the reader's learning? The importance of ſuch 
explications appears from the miſtakes which the want 
of them has occaſioned. Had Shakeſpear had a dictio- 

nary of this kind, he had not made the woodbine en- 
twine the honey fuckle ; nor would Milton, with ſuch 
aſſiſtance, have diſpoſed ſo PRE of his 11780 and 


his ſeorgion.. 


| Bxs1Dxs, as chick 3 like * require 1 
accents ſhould be ſettled, their ſounds aſcertained, and 
their etymologies deduced, they cannot be properly. 
omitted i in the diftionary. Andgghough the expla- 


nations 


D 


£51. 
nations of ſome may b be cenſured as trivial; ef: they 
are almoſt univerſally underſtood, atid"thoſe of others 
as unneceſſary, Reel they will ſeldom occur, yet it 
ſeems not proper to omit them, ſince it is rather to be 
wiſhed that many readers ſhould find more than they 


expect, than that one ſhould miſs what he might 
hope to find. | | 


Wund all the i are ſclected and z 
u f dei er . w „ RA the 
Ok rHOORATHVY, which was long vague and uncertain, 
which at laſt, when its fluctuation ceaſed, was in many 
caſes ſettled but by accident, and in which, according 
to your Lord{hip's obſervation, there is Rill great un- 
certainty among the beſt critics; nor is it eaſy to ſtate 
a rule by which we may decide between cuſtom 

and reaſon, or between the equiponderant authorities of 
writers Oy eminent for  JadgraenF and accuracy. : 
iam E . orthographical ednet bas long ſubliſted 
between etymology and pronunciation. It has been 
demanded, on one hand, that men ſhould write as they 
ſpeak ; "but as it has been ſhewn that this conformity 
never was attained in any language, and that it is not 
more ealy to perſwade men to agree exactly in ſpeaking 
n in writing, it may be aſked with equal pro- 
priety, why men do not ith pe as hey is write, In 
France, where this controverſy was at its greateſt height, 
neither . how@er ardent, durſt —— ſteadily to 
B their 


10% 


nimm the etymologiſt was often forced 


to ſpell wth the people ; +a the 2 Kh ho au- 
thority of pronunciation, it ſometimes deviating 
ſo. 9 from the 8 uſe of writing, that 
he was conſtrained to comply with the rule Ra 2 
verſaries, leſt he ſhould looſe the end by the 
and be left alone by rene the croud. 


Warn a queſtion of orthography is 3 that 


practice has, in my. opinion, a claim. to, preference, 


which preſerves the greateſt number of radical let 
or ſeems moſt to comply with the ge euſtom o 
our language. But the chief rule w propoſ 
follow, is do make no nen: N a reaſon 
ſufficient 45 the i eg : and 
ſuch reaſons I do not change 
| hn ep wk evil, ora to. 8 but 
ent vantage ; as. inconſtangy is in every 
caſe a mark of wenknels, it will add nothing to Pg ; 
reputation of our tongue. There axe, indeed, 
who deſpiſe the i ee of eonfuſion, who 
ſeem to * 44 from cuſtom, and 
Ki 3 ad ay | for its own falke, and the 
Ko adi of our orth 


” © "© 
- 
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ography, which theſe writers = 
have attempted, ſhould. not paſs without its due ho- 


nours, but that I ſuppoſe they hold fing 
N = may ee f oe 
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Turpe eſti la Ye oof ſpelling, where Gepckent u. 
ande ed, will therefore in this work be gene- 
_ rally de yet there will be often occaſion to obſerve, 

chat it is in itſelf inaccurate, and tolerated rather that 
choſen ; particularly, when by a change of one letter, 
or more, the meaning of a word is obſcured, as in 
Farrier, for ferrier, * Flip ormerly A from 

errum or fer; in gi Or 5 Ott 
2 Geber 444 his ch . by 
none but their own wide Tt will be 3 ſometimes 
to trace back the orthography of different ages, 

— 9 — by. * r the word e from 


its ts original. 


Mk 5 with 8 is ProNuN- 
CIATION, the ſtability. of which is of great im ce. 


to the duration of a e, ee 1 
will naturally begin by corruptions in the living ſpeec 
| The. want of certain rules for the pronunciation of 

former ages, has made us wholly ignorant of the me- 
trical art of our ancient poets; and ſince thoſe who 
ſtudy their ſentiments regret the loſs of their numbers, 

it is ſurely time to provide that the harmony 100 the 

W nee N 


Au N En 
ſpeech, and Fara fince one great end of this under- 
taking i is to fix th&Engliſh language, care will be taken 


B 2 to 


ln 1 
to determine the accentuation of all polyſyllables by 
proper authorities, as it is one of thoſe capricious 
phenomena which cannot be eaſily reduced to rules. 
Thus there is no antecedent reaſon for difference of ac- 
cent in the two words dolorous and As It of 


the one Milton gives the ſound in this Ii e 
| He paſsdo'er many a region — 2888 
and that of the other in this, „ 
Sonorbuis metal blowing martial ſounds, | 


Ir may be likewiſe proper to O's Nel ee 5 
ſuch as contractions, generous, gen rous, reverend, | 
rev rend; and coalitions as region, queſtion. 


Bur it is ſtill more neceſſary to fixthe pronunciation of 
monoſyllables, by placing with them words of -cor- 
reſpondent ſound, that one may guard the other againſt 
the danger of that variation, which to ſome of the 
moſt common, has already happened, ſo that the _ 
wound, and wind, as they are now frequently p 
nounced, will not rhyme to ſound, and mind. by i 
to be remarked that many words written alike are dif- 
ferently pronounced, as flow, and brow, which may 
be thus regiſtred flow, woe, brow, nom, or of which 
the exemplification may be generally given by a diſtich. 


Thus che words tear or lacerate, hw tear Gar water of 
| the” 


$2 


E 


We 
the eye, * the ſame letters, but 1 be angle ; 
| "_ ann dare; _ you's 


— — have two ae which may be hotly 
2 — as being equally defenſible 9 authority. | 
Thus great is differently uſed. 


For Swift and him deſpis'd the farce of ſtate, 
The ſober follies of the wiſe and great. Pors. 


As if misfortune made the throne her ſeat,- 
And none could be unhappy but the great. Rows: : 


The care of ſuch minute particulars may be cenſured as 
trifling, but theſe particulars' have not been thought 
| N 8 to of attention in more poliſhed languages, 


Tas accuracy K as French, in ſtating the ſounds 
of their letters, is well known; and, among 1 Italians, 
Creſcembeni has not thought it unneceſſary toinform his 
countrymen of the words, which, in compliance with 
different rhymes, are allowed to be differently ſpelt, 
and of which the number is now ſo fix d, that no 
cken Poet is ſuffered to encreaſe it. iv 


Wars? N the MER and pronunciationare adjuſted, 4 
the ETyMoLocy or DRRIVATIox is next to be con- 
fidered, and the words are to be diſtinguiſhed accord- 
ing to their different claſſes, whether ſimple, as day, 

| be, or compound as day-light ; ; whether primitive, 


7 | as, 


[4] 
, to a, or derivative, as attwon, att; 


activity. This will much facilitate the — 
our language, which now ſtands in our dictionaries a 
confuſed heap of wands pag ew rn A and 
without relation. | 


Wuzn this part af the mk is W it will 
be neceſſary to inquire how our primitives are to be 
deduced from i wn languages, which may be often 

2 ſucceſsfully m dy: he: ure IF Sor 

| many curious diſ militions, and. 8 kin 
to conjectures, 6 N to readers unacquainted 
with this kind of ſtudy, cannot but appear improbable 
and capricious. But 5 may be reaſonably imagined, 
that what is ſo much in the power of men as language, 
will very often be capriciouſſy conducted. Nor are 
: theſe diſquiſitions and — . 79 to be conſidered al- 


of every generation, and cither for the ſupply of its 
neceſſities, or the encreaſe of its copiouſneſs, to have re- 
ceived additions from very diſtant regions; ſo that in 
ſearch of the progenitors of our ſpeech, we | may” 
wander from the tropic to the frozen zone, and find 
ſome in the vallies of Faleſtine * nn. 


| BxsIDE ER 


„00 he EG 


Cs] 
Bras 4 particular wards, there is 


| knie an etymology of phraſes. Expreſſions are 
often taken from other languages, ſome apparently, as 
to rum a riſque, cou ir um riſque; and ſome even when 
we do not ſeem to borrow their words; thus, to bring 
about or accompliſh, appears an Engliſh phraſe, but in 
reality our native word about has no ſuch import, 
and it is only a French expreſſion, of which we have an 
example in the common nn . ee ume 


n 
ns. e che. defer ate ns 


learning, having traced almoſt every word 
various tongues, only to ſhew what was ſhewn ſuf- 

ficiently by the falt derivation. This practiee is of 
great uſe in ſynoptieal lexieone, where mutilated 
and doubtful languages are explained. by their af- 
finity to otbers more certain and extenſive, but is ge- 
nerally ſuperfluous in Engliſh etymologies. When the 
wo is cahly deduced. from a Saxon original, I ſhall 
not often enquire further, Gince we know not the 
F bk nien u in bar. 
18 y derived. —— a Saxon root cannot 
| be found, the defect be ſupplied from. 
kindred languages, . which will he gracmlly furniſhed: 
with much liberality by the writers of our gloſſaries; 
writers 
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| LS 1 
writers who deſerve often the higheſt Praiſe, both of 
judgment and induſtry, and may expect at leaſt to be 
mentioned with honour by me, whom they have freed 
from the greateſt part of a very laborious work, and 
5 whom they” have impoſed, at worte an the * | 
taſk of ane peer 1100 


- Bye mater cw word to its original, 
and not admitting, but with great caution, any: of 
which no original can be found, we ſhall ſecure our 
language from being over-run with cant, from being 
crouded with low terms, the ſpawn of folly or af- 
feectation, which ariſe from no juſt principles of ſpeech, 
and of which prune car no — ine can de 
| ſhewn. 
"Wirth the e is win is adjuſted, — 1 5 
Locy of our language is next to be conſidered; when 
we have diſcovered whence our words are derived, we 
are to examine by what rules they are governed, and 
how they are infected through their various termina- 
tions. The terminations of the Engliſh are few, but 
thoſe few have hitherto remained unregarded by the 
writers of our dictionaries. Our ſubſtantives are de- 
clined only by the plural termination, our adjectives: 
admit no variation but in the degrees of compariſon, 
and our verbs are conjugated by 3 EP and 


are only Rr in the 22 tenſe. 


To 


* — 
; * ** ? © 
. [ug 


Io our r language amy by: with .., ap- 
plied _ obſervation of Qgintilian, that ſpeech was 
not formed by an aànalogy ſent from heaven. It did 
not deſcend to us in a ſtate of uniformity and per- 
fection, but was produced by neceſſity and enlarged 
by accident, and is grin compoſed of diſſimilar 
parts, ' thrown together by negligence, by atteRation, 
| by nee or bye er 


Oo Aledläane thizeſbes are by no means ; conſtant; 
but admit of numberleſs irregularities, which in this 
dictionary will be diligently noted. Thus fox makes 
in the plural foxes, but ox makes oxen. Sheep is the 
ſame in det numbers. Adjectives are ſometimes com- 
pared by changing the laſt ſyllable, as proud, prouder, 
proudgft ; and ſometimes by particles prefixed, as am- 
bitious, more ambitious, n dis The forms of 
our verbs are ſubje& to great variety; ſome- end their 
preter - tenſe in ed, as I love, I loved, I have loved, 
which may be called the regular form, and is followed 
by moſt of our verbs of 3 original. But many 
depart from this rule, without agreeing in any other, 
as I Hale, IA F have ſhaker, or ſhook as it is ſome- 
times written in poetry; I h,, I made, I have made; 


I - bring, I mee "i wring, I wruhg, and many . 
others, which, as they cannot be reduced to rules, 
muſt be teamed from: the” was. father that the 
WE: 7 | 2 5 THE 


TI nes N —_ Lo OY n 
— ..... 


Tuus, my bad, will dye ag, 
diſtin& in its minuteſt ſubdiviſions, and reſolved into- 
its elemental principles. And who upon this furvey 
can forbear to with, that theſe fundamental atoms of 

our ſpeech might obtain the firmneſs and immuta- 
bility of of the primogenial and conſtituent particles of 
matter, that might retain their ſubſtance while 
be n weer and com- 


Bor this is a. es ENS a to: 
expect; for, ae caters, when they are not fein. 
ing ſtrength, they are generally loſingit. Though art 
may ſometimes prolong their duration, it will rarely 

ive them perpetuity, and their changes will be ſt 
3 n the work of 
man, of a being from whom e ee 
"Wy e de derived. 5 


| Wonne having FOO 00 ns as Z 
rate and — are now to be lkewiſe exa- 
mined 


grammarian 
can give little aſſiſtance. The ſyntax of this language 


Im] 


mined as they are ranged in their various relations totther 


by the rules of SYNTAX or conſtruction, to which 
1 do not knom that any regard has been yet ſhewn in 


Engliſh dictionaries, and in which the 


8 


is too inconſtant to be „ and can be 
only learned by the diſtinct conſideration of particular 
words as they are uſed by the beſt authors, Thus, 


we lay, to the preſent. modes of ſpeech, 
the, aller def br en e ſailor! no. 


riſhed wb hunger; and every man acquainted with 


our language would be offended by a change of theſe 
1 which yet ſeem originally aſſigned by chanee, 

there being no reaſon to he drawn from grammar or 
reaſon why a man may not, with equal propriety, 


| be lid to dhe wit « wound, or n 


Ou ſyntax therefore is not to be taught by ge- 


neral rules, but by ſpecial precedents 3 and in exa- 
mining whether Addiſon has been with Juſtice accuſed 


of a ſoleciſm in this paſſage, 


The poor inhabitant 
Starves in the midſt of nature bounty curſt, 
And in the loaden vineyard. dies for thirft. 


it is not in our power to have — 
bliſhed laws of ſpeech, but we muſt remark how the 


writers of former ages have uſed the ſame word, and 
5 n whether he can be acquitted of 3 impropriety, 


C 2 upon 
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words in che _— "Ow "00g i gbr = 


ſao. 
upon the e of Dein Een. in l ben bed 
a ſimilar paſſage. 61 r 8211 


She loaths the auch glas ere he's wk wy 
And ſhuns it ſtill, lug 1215 _ you On 


Wren the confi of a word 3 is explained, it is 
neceſſary to purſue it through its train of Phxaszorogy, p 
through thoſe forms where it is uſed in a manner 
peculiar to our language, or in ſenſes not to be com- 
prifed in the general explanations ; as from the verb 
male, ariſe theſe phraſes, to Make: love, to male an 
end, to make way, as he made way for his followers, the 
ſhip made way 1 the wind; to make a bed, to 


male merry, to make a mock, to make preſents, to make 


a doubt, to make out an aſſertion, to make Coo a breach, 
to make good a cauſe, to make nothing of an attempt, 
to make lamentarion, to make a merit, and many 
others which will occur in reading with that view, and 


which only their 8 82 r en Ker be. 
nerally remarked. 


f? 


Tas great ou þ is yet to come, hes Won of in- 


* 


terpreting theſe words and phraſes with brevity, ful- 


neſs 'and perſpicuity ; a taſk of which the extent and 
intricacy 1s ſufficiently ſhewn by the miſcarriage of 
thoſe who have generally 1 it. This diffi- 
culty is encreaſed by the neceſſity of explaining the 
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one word for one idea; and though it be ms to 
tranſlate the words bright, ſweet, _ bitter, 10 
another language, it is not eaſy to explain them. 


Wrru regard to the IN TERPRETATION many 
otherqueſtions have requized conſideration. It was ſome 
time doubted whether it be neceſſary to explain the 
things implied by particular words. As under the 
term Garonet, whether inſtead of this explanation, 
4 tithe. of honour- next in degree to that of baron, it 
vould be better to mention more particularly the crea- 
tion, privileges and rank of baronets; and whether 
under the word barometer, inſtead of being ſatisfied 
with obſerving that it is an inſtrument to diſcever the 


5 weight of the air, it would be fit to ſpend. a few lines 


upon its invention, conſtruction and * It is 


not to be expected that with the explanation of the one 


the herald ſhould be ſatisfied, or the philoſopher with 
that of the other; but fince it will by required by com- 
mon readers, that the explications ſhould be ſufficient 
for common uſe, and fince without ſome attention to 
ſuch demands the. dictionary cannot become generally 


| _ valuable, I have determined to conſult the beſt writers 


for explanations real as well as verbal, and 8 E 
may at laſt have reaſon to ſay, Wen, one of the aug- 
menters of F ren that POR book f is more nd 
than its author. T 


IN 


be / 


fication, as. 

To errie, 10 nach the he in a voyage. He 
_ arrived at a ſafe harbour. - | 

Duane 1 20 arrive, 


Tx J. 
As N 3 n ook 8 language, k 


ſeems neceſſary to fore the ſeveral ſenſes of each — 
and to exhibit firſt its natural and 1 ſigni- 8 


do reach — . whether by lan or or r fea; as, he 


nf. 


Tunx n to chtan any thing 


defied ; as, e at a peerage. 


the comp 


Tux to mention any obſervation that ariſes from 
of one meaning with another ; as, it 


may he remarked of the word arrive, that in conſe- 


quence of its original and etymological ſenſe, it can- 
not be properly applied but to words Ggnifying ſome- 


thing deſirable; thus, we ſay a man arrived at happi- 


neſs, but cannot ſay oe get taht 


arrived at miſery. 
chad abs hs 


or water. He "ak ia all he reached PR The. 


bird fell co — 


ITuxx 


8 


[23] 3 
Tazn follows che accidental or conſequential ſigni- 
fication, in which ground implies any thing that lies 
under another; as, he laid colours upon a rough 
ground, The filk had blue flowers on. a red. 
| Tan the remoter or metap horical ſignificati 1 as, 
the ground of his opinion was. a falſe computati 
The ground of his work. was his. father's manuſcript. 


rative ſenſes, it will be proper to ſubjoin the poetical 
| fenſe of each word, where it differs from that which is- 
in common uſe; as, wanton applied to any thing of. 
which the mation. is@rregular without terror, as 
In wanton ringlets curl'd her hair. 

To * ſenſe may ſucceed the familiar; as of 
inaſt, uſed to imply the perſon whoſe health is drunk. 
The wiſe man's paſſion, and the vain man's raff. 
5 e es. 
Tax familiar may be followed by the burleſque ; as 
of Ys SY 1a goes ˙²˙A +0). 

M all thy humours whether grave, or mellow: 


ADDISON,. 


a . 
2 


{ 24} 


On 4 bite uſed for TROY 1 


More a dupe than x wit, Khan 
e can 3 tell you, bow chu i man was bit. . 
: Porr. 


Aus laſtly may be — the peculiar ſenſe, in 
which a word is found in any great author. As fa- 
culties in Shakeſpeare fi * 


Flas born mis 2 10 — * has vers 
80 clear i in his great office, that Mc 5 


Tax fignification of adjeQivgs, may be. often. 45 


certained by uniting them to fi TOAD as fimple 


fwain, fimple ſheep ; ſometimes the pale of a ſub- 
ſtantive may be elucidated by the epithets annexed to 
it in good authors, as the boundleſs ocean, the open 
lawns, and where ſuch advantage can be gained by a 
| ſhort quotation it is not to be omitted. wy 


Tas difference of 8 in words generally 
accounted ſynonimous, ought to be carefully obſerved; 


as In pride, haughtineſs, arrogance ; and the ſtrict and 


critical meaning ought to be dilinguiſhed from -that 


which is looſe and popular; as in the word perfection, 


which — in its philoſophical and exact ſenſe, 1 it can be 
of 


ies the powers of autho- 


(251. 
of little uſe among human ' "ny is often ſo much 
degraded from its original ſignification, that the acade- 


micians have inſerted in their work the per fectiom of a 


language, and with a little more licentiouſneſs might 
have prevailed on themſelves to have added he 5 . 
a of 6 a IS: : 


F. zz are many ods Ame of words which 
it will be of uſe to mention. Some have both 
an active and paſſive ſignification, as fearful, that 
which gives or which feels terror, a fearful prodig y, 
a fearful hare. Some have a perſonal, ſome a real 


meaning, asin oppoſition to old we uſe theadjeQtive young | 
of animated beings, and new of other things. 


Some are reſtrained to the ſenſe of praiſe, and others 
to that of, diſapprobation, ſo commonly, though not 
always, we exhort to good actions, we inſtigare to ill; 
we animate; incite and encourage indifferently to good 
or bad. So we uſually aſcribe good, but impure evil; 


| 7<t neither the uſe of theſe words, nor perhaps of any 


other in our licentious language, is ſo eſtabliſhed. as not 


to be often reverſed by the correcteſt writers. I ſhall 


Gexeſoney: ſince the rules of ſtile, like thoſe of law, 
| precediensg often repeated, collect the teſti- 
monies on bbth ſides, and — ens to diſcover and 
promulgate the, decrees of cuſtom, who has ſo long 
— Whether by right or by ulation, the ſo- 


! 


* — * — — 


ts; is neceſſary 7 likewiſe to 3 many "hands. by 


| 6 oppoſition to others ; 4 for contraries are beſt ſen 
when they ſtand together. Thus the verb tand or 
one ſenſe as oppoſed to fall, and another as oppoſed 
to fly; for want of attending to. which diſtinction, 
obvious as it is, the learned Dr. Bentley has ſquan- 
dered his criticiſm to no parpoſe. on cheſe lines of 
Paradiſe Loſt. 
og heaps 

Chariot nd © OR; lay over- turn d. 

And fiery foaming ſteeds. What Aud, recoil 4 

O 3 through the faint Satanic hoſt, 

Defenſive ſcarce, or with pa fear ſi e 1 |. 


Fed ignominious - = = 


Ke Here,” fays the critic, & as u the Seende is now WF) 
ec we find that what food, fled,” and therefore he pro- 
poſes an alteration, which he might have ſpared if he 
had conſulted a dictionary, and found that nothing 
more was affirmed _ that thoſe Jour why oy not 
ae | 


In explaining ſuch meanings as feem accidental and 
adventitious, I I | ſhall endeavour to give an account of 
the means by which they were introduced. Thus to 
ele out any thing, fignifies to lengthen it beyond its 


juſt dimenſions up ſome low artifice, becauſe the 


word eke was the uſual refuge - of our old writers 
when 


when they wanted a able And buxor, which 

means only obedient,” is now made, in familiar phraſes, 
to ſtand for wanton, becauſe in an antieiit form of mar- 
riage, before the reformation, the bride promiſed com- 
be ee and obedience in theſe terms, I will be 
cc © bonair and e in beg and at board.” £ 


1 1500 welt my 4 Lovd, how erifling many of theſe re- 
marks wills appear boon conſidered, and how eaſily 


they may give occaſion to the contemptuous merriment 
of ſportive idleneſs, and the gloomy cenſures of arrogant 
| ſtupidity z but dulneſs it is eaſy to deſpiſe, and laughter 
it is eaſy to repay. I ſhall not be ſolicitous what is 
thought of my work by ſuch as know not the difficulty 
or importance of philological ſtudies, nor ſhall think 
thoſe that have done nothing qualified to condemn 
me for doing little. It may not, however, be im- 
proper to remind them, that no terreſtrial greatneſs is 
more than an aggregate of little things, and to incul- 


cate after the Arabian proverb, r pie K added to 
N drope conſtitute the ocean. 


Tuenx remains 0 to „be confidered the 1 arise 
rio of words into their proper claſſes, or that part 
or lex e i is ien critical. 


33 


Tur Lopular port ff the Jena, which dada 
5 al words not appropriated to particular ſciences, 


5 _—_— of 4 dictinſtions and ſubdiviſions; as, into 
14 ee words - 


. [ 28 * 

words, of general uſe; words employed chiefly. 
| in poetry 5 Wor ds FX wad words which are ad- 
mitted. only by particular writers, yet not in them 
ſelves 1 Oper; words uſed only i in burleſc q ue v writ- 
. ing; 3 and words ee and barbarous. 1 


Worps of general uſe WI be 1 by me 
no ſign of particularity, and their various ae will 
be ſupported by authorities of all 8 a 


Tun words appropriated to po = will be diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſome mark prefixed, or will be known by 
having no authorities but thoſe of deen 1 01 


Or antiquated. or obſolete. words none. 8 in- 
ſerted but ſuch as are to be r in authors who 
wrote ſince the acceſſion of Elizabeth, from which we 
date the golden age of our language; and of. theſe 
many might be omitted, but that the reader mR - 
quire, with an appearance of reaſon, that no 
ſhould be left unreſolved in books which he Gods 
himſelf invited to read, as . and eſtabliſhed: 
models of: ſtile. Theſe. will be likewiſe. pointed out: 


by ſome note of Fee but not of e e 


Tur words ded are found only | in particular | 
that — 1 thend; but ſuch will be d — 
either ark propriety, ee or force, or the re- 


Putation 


£9] 


putation of their author 
reaſon for their reception. 


- affords foe. een, 


Worps uſed in burleſque and familiar 1 
re be likewiſe mentioned with their proper autho- - 


s, fuch as dudgeon from Butler, and leafing from 


Prior, and will be W —— by marks of 
a diſtinẽtion. 


men or impure words and expreſſions, may 


be branded with ſome note of infamy, as they are care- 
fully to be eradicated wherever they are found; and 
they occur too oy ara even in the beſt writers, 
As in . 


1 — i endleſs errour hurl, #2 
"Ti 72 25 chat 8 taint che female foul. 


| Attend to whiit' a Ar wat ind 


Add quiet fi, and worſer far 


Than: arms 


I this part of the work can be well 1 it will. 
be equivalent to the propoſal made by Boileau to the 
acade micians, that they ſhould review all their polite. 
writers, and correct ſuch impurities as might be 


found 


Cize J“ 


found in them, that their authority n might not con- 


tribute, at any diſtant time, to the d nn 
the language. 


„ Wirn regard to 3 of a or n 


was once in doubt whether I ſhould not attribute too 


much to myſelf in attempting to decide them, and 
whether my province was to extend beyond the pro- 
poſition of the queſtion, and the diſplay of the ſuffra- 


ges on each fide ; but I have been ſince determined 
by your Lordſhip” s opinion, to interpoſe my own 


judgment, and ſhall therefore endeavour to ſupport 


what appears to me moſt conſonant to grammar 
and reaſon. Auſonius thought that modeſty forbad 
him to plead inability for a . to which Cæſar 


had * him equal. 
Oi.ur me poſſe negem poſſe quod ille putat > 


And I may hope, my Lord, that ſince you, whoſe autho- 


rity in our language is ſo generally acknowledged, have 
commiſſioned me to declare my own opinion, Iſhall be 
conſidered as exerciſing a kind of vicarious juriſ- 
_ dition, and that the power which might have been 


denied to my own claim, will ds allowed me as 
the delegate of your nn, 1 a 


II 8 authorities, on which the 2 of every 
partof this work muſt depend, it will be proper to ob- 
ſerve ſome obvious rules, ſuch as of preferring 

le eee 1 


4 _ 
© OI 
F 


"£571 
Writers of the firſt reputation to thoſe of an inferior 
rank, of noting the quotations with accuracy, and of 
ſelecking, She it can be conveniently done, ſuch ſen- 
tences, as, beſides their immediate uſe, may give 
| 33 or inſtruction by conveying ſome 1 of 
guage, or ſome Pegs) of prudence, or piety. 


Ir has been aſked, on ſome occaſions, who that 
judge the judges? And fince with regard to this deſign, 
a queſtion may ariſe by what authority the autho- 
rities are ſelected, it is neceffary to obviate it, by 
declaring that many of the writers whoſe teſtimonies 
will be alleged, were ſelected by Mr. Pope, of whom 
I may be juſtified in affirming, that were he till alive, 
ſolicitous as he was for the ſucceſs of this work, he 
would not be 7 ptr, that I have undertaken i 3 


Ir will be proper that the quotations be alt ac- 
cording to the ages of their authors, and it will afford 
an agreeable amuſement, if to the words and phraſes 
which are not of our own growth, the name of the 
writer who firſt introduced them can be affixed, and 
if, to words which are now antiquated, the authority 
de fu ſubjoined of him who laſt admitted them. Thus 
tor ſcatheand baum, now obſolete, Milton may be cited. 

Ehe mountain oak 
Stands er to heaven— 
e with broad fails 
| Winnow'd the buxom a—_— 


> Ks = ID 1 
PP 2 Re 3 3 My if 


changes 5 che l 
the riſe of ſome word 
obſervations ſo minute and accurate are to be defired 
rather than 1 and if uſe be carefully ſupplied, 


” 7 L 


45% 
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f Tus, bl pig i nies of n el 1 diftio i 
nary, a dictionary by which the pronunciation 2 ” - 

our language may be fixed, and its attainment fa- 

cilitated; by which its purity may be preſerved, its 

uſe aſcertained, and its . ——— And 
though, haps, to correct e language of nations 

by Tu - „and amend their manners b 

: diſcourſes of morality, may be taſks equally difficult ; 

yet as it is unavoidable to wiſh, it is natural likewiſe © 

to hope, that your Lordſhip's patronage may not be 
| wholly loſt} that it may contribute to the preſervatio 

Of antient, and the improvement of modern writers; 
that it may promote the reformation of thoſe tranſlators, 
who for want of underſtanding the characteriſtical 

nce of tongues, have formed a chaoticdialect « 

| heterogeneous phraſes; and aw ken to the care of pure 
diction, ſome men of genius, whoſe attention to ar- 
gument makes them negligent of ſtile, or whoſe rapid 
mmagination, like the Peruvian. to ts, when it brings 
down gold, mingles it 


- 


|, coaſt, civilize part of the inhabi 


* enly for ſome other advent | to proceed 
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wie are taught by the great | 
D man ſhould to himſelf the higheſt de- 


- 


having endeavoured well, nor ſhall I think it any re- 
proach to my diligence, . that 1 have retired without 
a triumph from a conteſt with united academies and 
long ſucceſſions of learned 1 cannot hope 
in the wa momente, to preſerve ſo much caution 
through ſo long a work, as not to ſink into 
negligence, or to obtain ſo much knowledge of all 
its parts, as not frequently to fail by ignorance. 
expect that ſometimes t Ire © 


2 2 


y me to omiſſions ; that in the extent 
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dictionaries, I may obtain, at leaſt, the praiſe of 
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